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JEAN SYLVIAN BAILLY, 


One of the forty of the French Aca- 
demy, Xc. was born at Paris on the 
15th of September, 1735. His dis 
position was well calculated for thie 
study of the sciences and the medita- 
tions of philosophy. After several 
essays which were well received by 
the public, he publshed his ++ Hisiory 
of Astronomy,” a work in which is 
found. the marks of a great writer, of 
brilliant acquirements and lively de- 
scriplive powers, At the French 
Academy he pronounced the eulogium 
of Charles the fifth, called the Wise, 
and after the publication of several 
other works, received the recompense 
most pleasing to a literary man, that 
of being named a member of the three 
first academical bodies in’ France. 
Soon after he was directed to examine 
the « animal magnetism” of Mesmer, 
and by his report dissipated all the 
illusions ot credulity. When the re- 
volution broke oat in 1789, the elec- 
tors of Paris chose him for their se- 
cretary, and after as a deputy of the 
commons to the states general. He 
presided in this asseinbly at its first 
session, complimented the king at the 
head of the commons, and complain- 
ed to him of the delays occasioned by 
the nobility at the beginning of the 
labours of the states general, and de- 
clared that the commons would devote 
themselves to the support of the rights 
of the throne. 

When the national assembly was 
constituted from the commons on the 
17ti of June, Bailly was constituted 
president, and on the 20th, when the 
king forbade the third order te as- 





the opening of the revolution, When 
the master of ceremonies came on the 
part of the king to order the com- 
mons to deparv from the ball, Bailly 
replied to him ** The assembled na- 
tion receives orders from no person,” 
and claimed the right as president of 
first taking the oath, « not to sepa- 
rate until the constitution was esta- 
blished on a solid basis.” After the 
assassination of M. de Flesselles, be- 
ing appointed mayor of Paris, he re- 
ceived the king at the Hotel de ville 
on the 17th of June. “he following 
phrase in his address tothe king was 
particularly remarked: «+ Henry the 
IV. conquered his people, but now it 
is the people who have conquered 
their king.”? He was again proclaimed 
mayor onthe same day. On the 25th 
of Angust, he took before the king the 
following oath; «+ Sire, | swear before 
God and your majesty, to cause your 
legitimate authority to be respected, 
to preserve the sacred rights of the 
commune of Paris, and to render jus- 
tice to all.”’ He afterwards offered ta 
the monarch a bouquet, enveloped in 
gauz’, on which was written in let- 
ters of gold, « Homage to Louis the 
XVIth, the best of kings.” It would 
he useless to repeat here a multitude 


of other addresses of the same kind, 


under nearly similar circumstances; 
it is sufficient to observe that few ora- 
ters liked so well as Bailly to declaim 
on important occasions, and that it 





forfeited the throne; but Bailly oppo- 
sed the tumults which were excited in 
Paris, in favour of this measure; and 
not only disappointed the hopes of the 
determined jacobins, but even of the 
partizans of the house of Orleans. 
‘The,affair of the Champ de Mars is 
well Rnown, where Bailly proclaimed 
martial laws, and. diepersed by mus- 
quetry the mob that was formed there. 
The right side of the national assem- 
bly highly approved of his conduct in 
this affair, but their opponents mur- 
mured, and from this period Bailly 
could perceive that his credit lessen- 
ed, and immediately sent in his re- 
signation under the pretence of an ill 
state of health. The refusal of his 
resignation and the supplications of 
his colleagues, determined him to con- 
tinue his functions until the first of 
November, when he gave place to 
Petion, who was less skillful and to 
the full as unfortunate. He after- 
wards passed some time in England. 
Having become odious to the people 
whose idol he bad been, he endea- 


voured to cause himself to be forgot- 


ten by retreating to his studies, Con. 
cealed in the environs of Melun, he 
remained tranquil there until after 


the revolution of the Sist of May, 


1793, which roused with the Lopes of 
vengeance, the remembrance of the 
blody scene of the Champ de Mars, 
Bailly, pursued by the agents of Ro- 


bespierre, was arrested in the month 
was he who first gave to the unfor- | 
tunate monarch the titles of «+ Louis | 


of October, and immediately sent to 
the prison of the Magdelonettes and 


the cood. Louis the just, Louis the | from thence to the Conciergerie; on 


wise.” and soon he will ke, said he, 
«¢ Louis the great.” 


the 10th of November he was tried 
before the revolutionary tribunal, 


After the flight of the king on the and condemned to death on charges 
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which were in fact honourable to 
him. On the day after his condem- 
nation he was delivered to the exe- 


cutioner; and behind the fatal cart: 
the planetary heavens: if these vast 


was tied a red flag, as if to reproach 


him with having unfurled it during | 


his maforalty. As he was led to the 
scaffoid the uultitude insulted him on 
allsides, he was covered with mud and 
some of the wretches struck him with 
such barbarity that even theexecu- 
tioners were indignant. They wished 
to have him suffer in the Champ de 
Mars, vn the very place where he 
had directed the soldiers to fire upon 
the seditious. The flag was set on 
fire, and while blazing drawn over 
his body. He demanded that they 
should terminate his pains, 
the executioners who 
body weakened by age, and a cold 
and continued rain, was agitated, 
said to him, « You tremble, Bailly.” 
«6 My friend,’’ replied he calmly, ¢ it 
is cold.” At last having endured 
every species of ignominy and fero- 
city, he ran alone upon the scaffold, 
and died with courage. 

In the last part of his life, he had 
been called as a witness, upon the 
trial of a queen, and as if he wished 
to repair the wrongs he had done to 
the royal family, he had the courage 
to declare, © that the circumstances 
related in the act of accusation, 
drawn up against that princess, were 
false and forged.” Bailly was of 
large stature, his countenance long 
and serious, and there was some- 
times observed in iim much sensibi- 
lity. In 1788 Bailly became one of 
the chiefs. of the philosophical. party; 
and on the prospect of a new order 
of things, it is not surprising that he 
gave himself up to the seductions of 
ambition. His execution and the 
dreadful circumstances accompany- 
ing it are recollected with pain and 
horror, even among the numerous 
outrages of the revolution. 


For the Magazine. 


NATURAL RELIGION. 
CHAP. II. 


On the Laws established for the Regu- 
lation of our Conduct. 


In order to know any thing about 
the laws established by God for the 
government of our conduct, we must 
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necessarily know something of his 
character; and this knowledge is to 
be obtained from considering his 
works. And, first, let us consider 


bodies were governed by mutable 
laws, if they were ever changing tn 
their courses and never regular in 
their movements, this would argue 
mutability in the character of God. 
But since it appears that they are 
governed by immutable laws; since 
they never change in their courses, 
and since they are always regular 
in their movements; this would seem 
to demonstrate immutability to be his 
character. ‘This will appear. second- 
ly, if we consider the laws by which 
animal creation is governed. If one 
animal were to produce another of a 
quite different nature, form, and ap- 
pearance to itself, it would be seen 
that the laws by which it was govern- 
ed were changeable, and this would 
argue changeability in its author. But 
since the laws by which animal crea- 
tion is governed, are not changeable, 
but fixed and established; since one 
animal produces another of the same 
nature, form, and. appearance, to it- 
self; this argues immutability to be 
the character of its author. It ap- 
pears, then, from what has been ad- 
vanced, that immutability is the cha- 
racter of Ged; and whatever laws he 
may have framed for the government 
of our behaviour, being founded upon 
his character, must necessarily be im- 
mutable in their nature. It becomes 
us, then, seriously to consider the 
tendency of those laws in which we 
are more immediately interested; 
since, by a compliance or non-com- 
pliance with them, our present and 
future Convenience or inconvenience 
evidently depends 

Let us then, in the first place, con- 
sider the tendency of those laws; and 
they must incline either to vice or 
virtue; they must be designed to make 
us either vicious. or virtuous; for it 
must have been originally intended 
that we should walk either in the 
path of vice or the path of virtue. 
Now which it is, Lconceive, must be 
determined by the convenience or in- 
convenience which we experience in 
pursuing the one or the other. If it 
appear that in the path of vice we 
experience more convenience and 
more solid satisfaction, then the path 
of vice is the path in which it was 
originally intended we should walk; 








but if it appear that vice gives fewer 
conveniences and less solid satisfac- 
tion than virtue; then it would appear 
that the path of virtue is the path in 
which it was originally designed we 
should walk; and this convenience or 
inconvenience respecting the one or 
the other, that is to say, respecting 
vice or virtue, ought to be considered 
as an admonition or positive com- 
mand from Heaven, to pursue the 
one and neglect the other. Now it ap- 
pears from our own experience, and 
from the. experience and united tes- 
timony of all, that the path of virtue 
is the path which yields the most con- 
venience and the most solid satisfac- 
tion, and therefore the path of virtue 
is the path in which it was originally 
designed we should walk. ‘The laws, 
then, by which we are to govern our 
conduct, having a tendency to virtue, 
and virtue being productive of much 
convenience and happiness, it follows 
that these laws must have been found- 
ed in goodness; since they have a ten- 
dency so highly beneficial to us; and 
these laws are fixed and unchangea- 
ble.. The Author of this wise and 
good economy has been very careful 
to guard us against vice by many in- 
fallible signs: vice being always at- 
tended by many inconveniences; des- 
ease, misery, disgrace, and ruin, be- 
ing its natural concomitants in this 
world, and what it may bring upon 

us in the next is difficult to conceive; 
however, it would not be likely to be 
less ruinous in its tendencies hereaf- 
ter than here; and therefore it be- 
comes us seriously to consider this 
subject as we ought, considering its 
importance, how lasting and ruinous 
itmay be in its consequences, and 
also the duty which we owe to our 
Creator, and follow after that which 

is so evidently pointed out by the fin- 
ger of the Almighty. The Author of 
this wonderful scheme of things has 

been very careful (as I said before) 

to guard us against vice; but in ad- 

dition to the naturak tendencies of 
vice and virtue, which of themselves 

are sufficient at any time to deter- 

mine our choice if we will only be in- 

fluenced by them, I say, in addition 

to these two, in his wisdom be has ad- 

ded another unerring guide, which he 

has placed within our own breasts. 

This internal regulator of our con- 

duct is always ready on all occasions. 
to decide with the utmost prompti- 

tude either for or against us, and it 

















always decides against vice and for 
virtue. When we pursue any thing 
‘vicious this divine principle will be 
sure to check us, and cause us to feel 
‘a good degree of compunction; and 
‘whenever we pursue that which ts 
virtuous, it applauds and commends 
us, and we experience much satistac- 


tion. JOSEPHUS. 


To the Editor of the Philadelphia 
Maguxine. 


SiR, 

In your paper of the 26th Sep- 
tember, I read a piece evidently edi- 
torial headed « R. S. Coffin.” The 
-object of this piece is to bring Mr. 
C. into notice as a poet and as the 
author of the «+ Boston Bard.” I 
have no desire to find fault with a 
laudable zeal in favour of your friend, 
neither have I a wish to detract from 
the merit of Mr. C. aught; [am will- 
ing he should wear the poetic Crown, 
but he must be content to earn it by 
an exhibition of sterling genius. I 
trust Mr. C. possesses those high 
honourable principles which would 
spurn an aid to raise his fame, when 
founded on no better principle than 
an invidious comparison. ‘Fhe vo- 
lumes of fugitive pieces by Mr. Cof- 
fin and Mr. Woodworth are before 
the public; both have undergone the 
ordeal of criticism; and before you 
- made your comparison and gave us 
your decision, it was certainly due to 
your readers, that a small pure ex- 
tract should have been given of the 
criticisms. When you had done this 
act of justice to Mr. Woodworth, you 
would then have had a right to show 
us that Mr. C.’s « subsequent pieces 
will turn the scale in his favour.” You 
will permit me to ask. sir, whether 
you have seen the piece recently pub- 
lished (and subsequent to the publi- 
cation of Mr. W.’s work) called 
‘6 The Bucket?” Now be just enough 
to print it in your entertaining paper, 
and by its side place one of Mr. C.’s 
*¢ subsequent pieces;’? your subscri- 
bers will then possess an opportunity 
of judging for themselves, without the 
editorial veto, as to the «+ equality of 
genius.” Respect for the feelings of 
the «* Boston Bard” prevents my 
commenting on that point. Tama 
real lover of every thing American; 
and it is my real opinion that if our 
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booksellers and editors were. suffi- 
ciently American to bring forward, 
and our countrymen patriotic enough 
to patronize Americans; we need not 
have our taste vitiated by the trash 


Moore; our countrymen wants only 
the same liberal hand extended to them 
that Anglishmen extend to their au- 
thors, to prove, that we have Miltons, 
Youngs, ‘Thompsons, Montgoimerys, 
Campbells, &c.-flourishing in our own 
soil. A.B. 


——— +o 
For the Magazine 


Mr Chandler, 

It is not a little mortifying to ob- 
serve the extent to which the columns 
of our daily papers are prostituted to 
the purposes of self-praising pretend- 
ers, who have popped upon us almost 
as numerous as the frogs of Egypt, 
with such a wonderful show of anxi- 
ety that Philadelphia should, with 
the rest of the world, profit by their 
presence. 

We would feign have hoped, that in 
this thinking and enlightened city so 
much encouragement would not have 
been given them, to make, as they 
have done, such protracted requisi- 
tions upon the type-sticking interestto 
blazen forth their mers. But it seems 
we have an unsuspecting few, ready to 
become the prey of advertising impos- 
tors, not only such as were unable any 
longer to support a beggarly exist- 
ence by a barefaced effrontery in the 
cities of the old world, and have fleck- 
ed to this country ip quest of game; 
but also of others amongst ourselves, 
who, excited by their successful im- 
positions and a repugnance to an ho- 
nest Calling, have been induced to 
follow their example. We _ notice 
with a pleasure in which every per- 
sn anxious for the reputation of our 
country must participate, that some 
of the more offensive of these puffing 
gentry have made their exit; and we 
have no doubt that Miss Caraboo, 
with the long list of «from one to 
forty-eight lesson-teaching gentle. 
men,” and the labour-saving machi 
nery of the grammar grinder, to the 
«s complete Lancasterian” splutterer, 
&c. &c., having given most of their 
credulous dupes sufficient disgust to 
prevent a similar confidence in strag- 
pgliug pretenders for the future, will 





| pass with but little further notice 


of lord Byron, or the incoherence of 
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into oblivion. Even the honourable 
gentleman who assures us he has 
taught so many of the nobility and 
others in Europe, will, we have no 
doubt, (as he has here scarcely con- 
vinced fools enough of his astonishing 
powers, to pay for his modest adver- 
tisements) shortly leave our plebian 
society and again resume the instruc- 


tion of ** dukes, lords, and _ vis- 
counts.” 
To expostulate with impostors 


themselves would be useless; they 
are incorrigible; their trade is impo- 
sition, and as long as they can find 
unsuspecting ignorance and creduli- 
ty, they will live by their profession, 
It is not our intention to say any 
thing here of the host-of pill-making 
and physic-selling puffers; they have 
long held too strong a hold upon the 
coluinns of our newspapers, and the 
minds of the credulous suffers, to be 
easily put down. ‘They will be for- 
ced into an honest employment only 
by the general diffusion of education 
and intelligence amongst all classes 
of suciety; by such means the absur- 
dity of their false pretensions will 
be made manifest to all. Ignorance 
and a dangerous credulity have al- 
ways been companions. 

Neither would we detain for a mo- 
ment the flickering ghosts of those 
mighty pretenders, on the eve of de- 
parture, were it not for the purpose 
of comparing and identifying with 
them another species of qua: kery 
lately got up, (and which by the by 
was the cause of eliciting these re- 
marks) the more mortifying because 
an indigenous production, and the 
more pernicious in its consequences 
because commenced under the auspi- 
ces of a reputation of character (how- 
ever acquired) that is calculated to 
catch the unwary, that would other- 
wise be on their guard and escape 
the imputation of credulity. We al- 
lude to a ** Medical Electrician,” 
who has recently offered his services to 
a diseased public, and who writes, ag 
he thinks no doubt very modestly and 
very plausibly, about the hitherto un- 
skilful administration of the electric 
fluid and its unmerited neglect as a 
means of giving relief, &c. &c.; with- 
out appearing for a moment to recol- 
lect that this has been the cant of em- 
pyrics ever since the flood, ~The in- 
fluence which circumstances may give 
him over the minds of the community 
rather than any other considerations, 
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may induce us to treat this new em- 
pyrical establisi:ment with more seri- 
ousness than it merits, and may per- 
haps make it the subject of a future 
essay. Weconsider it incumbent up- | 
on us to guard the public against the 
mischief, which we believe the estab- 
lishment is calculated to produce. 
Having no pretension whatever to 
medical science, or the knowledge of 
the existence and different stages of 
disease, the advertiser, however ex- 
pert he may be in turning an electri- 
cal machine, or in robbing the shock 
of its «* terrors,” cannot be supposed | 
qualified to administer the electric 
fluid in any case unless under the di- 
rection of a regular physician; to say 


nothing of the important time that | 
may be lost, (of the most vital conse- | 


quence to the patient in delaying pro- 
per medical advice and attention) by 





the sums thus drawn from the weal- 
thy, must acknowledge that generos- 
ity is a leading feature in the charac- 
ter of our menied citizens. 

It is undoubtedly a duty we owe 
society, to contribute all our aid to 
the amelioration of its wants; and 
those who undertake the task of soli- 
citing, may undoubtedly ask with 
confidence. But when soliciting a 
rich man for his aid in support of in- 
stitutions, in which he has no imme- 
diate interest, it certainly is the duty 
of the solicitor to remember that it is 
possible that his is not the only case 
of asimilar nature which has claimed 
his charitable contribution. 

It is not unusual te hear a person 
complain that from a very rich man 
he has not received more than two or 
three hundred dollars in aid of anun- 
dertaking which would prove very 


a dangerous dependence upon this! expensive. But this complainer ought 


shocking” quackery,: 


which we 
wish for his own sake as well] as the | 


to bear in mind, that scarcely a day 
transpires that this same rich man 


good of the public, he may be in- | has not a similar contribution levied 


duced to abandon. and continue the 
simple «* conductor” of a china store. 
CENSOR. 
ate + 
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CHARITY. 
Mr. Chandler, 

Religion and humanity require that 
those who have an abundance of the 
good things of this life, impart of it 
to their Ivss favoured neighbours, 
that they give freely unto those who 
need. This isa command generally 
understood and almost every where 
obeyed; perhaps no injunction of 
scripture is more universally prac. 
tised. Good will to men, whether 
christian or mahometan, Jew or pa- 
gan, is a leading feature in almost 
every one’s character. I know not 
the motives, nor does it become me 
to inquire, certainly not to impeach 
them be they what they may, but 
when I consider the vast sums of 
money that are every year expen- 
ded in charitable purposes, the re- 
lief of the sick and needy, the spread 
of the gospel, dissemination of ge- 
neral knowledge, &c., I stand asto- 
nished. Is there a church to be built, 
a school to be established, hospital to 
founded. religious seminary to raise, 
missions to be supported, the purse 
of the rich is laid under contribation, 





and he who will keep any account of 


upon bis property. 

This kind of imposition is often 
practised upon foreigners. There is 
in the neighbourhood of this city a 
gentleman, who, in consideration of 
his being allied to an unfortunate fo- 
reign family, is called upon for sums 
of money in aid of some who in his 
own country perhaps despised his in- 
terests, and who now abuse his name 
unless his gifts bear some strong re- 
lation to the high standing he once 
enjoyed, This thing ought not so to 
be. The rich inthis country have, 
in general, amassed their wealth by 
their own exertion, and no reasona- 
ble man can charge them with back- 
wardness in aiding in every charita- 
ble cause; but they ought not to be 
publicly censured if they do not at- 
rempt to disinherit themselves by aid- 
ing every society who may undertake 
to raise a building for public worship, 
er endow a school for the propaga- 
tion of their own sentiments, perhaps 
diametrically opposed to the opinion 
uf him whom they solicit for aid. 

CHARITAS. 


+ on 


For the Magazine. 
THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 
A FRAGMENT. 
(Continued. ) 


Being a stranger to the place, and 
knowing not the distance to the near- 
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est inhabited cottage, nor Which 
course it lay; I thereforede termined- 
to make this deseried cot at hand, 
my abode for the night. In the atter- 
noon | had started from a smali vil- 
lage, of avout thirty or forty houses, 
inhabited by friendly Indians, anu vy 
traders: who appeared to live in the 
firmest bond of friendship. From 
this village led? a small path, which 
wound along the river’s margin; 
which path I followed not Knowing to 
what inhabited place it would conduct 
me. At the distance of a mile froia 
the mouth ef the creek, this path 
struck info the heart of the country; 
but taking the river for my guide, I 
arrived at, and followed the windings 
of the creek, which had conducied me 
to this interesting spot, on which I 
was seated; an embiem of mortality. 

I was rising to direct my steps to- 
wards the cot, when I was startled 
by a noise, made as if one was ad- 
vancing towards me. Instantly cast- 
ing my eyes towards the object of my 
present alarm, 1 beheld a man bent 
with age, and supported witlra stick, 
Which he held in his hand; directing 
his course towards the spot on which 
I was seated. His hair was of asiivery 
whiteness partly confined under a 
straw hat which covered his head; 
and on his cheeks were the furrows 
produced from many revolving years. 
He was clothed in a loose home-made 
dress, the materials of which being 
the produce of the country; and his 
feet were covered with mockasins 
made from the skin of the deer, whieh 
this country abounded in. He ad- 
vanced, and sat down by my side up- 
on a hillock. 

Casting an inquisitive eye towards 
me, son, said he, why have you wan- 
dered in this solitary place, at this 
lonely hour? you appear to me, to be 
a stranger to these partss—you have 
strayed far from a public path; per- 
haps followed an igneus fatuus which 
conducted you hither; and = which 
sometimes with its lambent flame, 
hovers over the silent dead. You are 
doubtless a stranger to the cottagers 
that once inhabited that once happy, 
but now cheerless cot. There—but I 
forbear to call up a theme, for which 
from me, remembrance always exacts 
a tear. His speech, which was first 
directed towards me, with an inquir- 
ing tone, now assumed melancholy’s 
strain: his eyes were bent towards 
the ground, as one that harped on an 








object saddening to his feelings. He 
had droped his tone of inquiry as he 
proceeded; by the surperior degree of | 
malaucholic feelings, with beings who | 
were now perhaps laid under this 
very sod; and had a stronger connec- 
tion with his soul, 

His words, his manner of giving 
utterance, and accompanied actions; 
augmented my before awakened curi- 
osity, respecting the former residen- 
ters of this spot. Father, I answer- 
ed, 1 am indeed a stranger to those 
parts; and have wandered hither from 
a beaten road that leads from a vil. 
lage I had started from at noon, It 
was nature’s beauties that first enticed 
me from my path. I crossed the 
mouth of yon sylvan streain, and ad- 
mired its progressive course as it 
poured its transparent water into the 
river. ‘he coolness of its banks, and 
the melodious notes of its feathered 
inhabitants, invited me to explore its 
source. Lhe agreeable passing hours 
I experienced, prevented my paying 
attention to times until night had 
caught me admiring this delightful 
spot. In that lonely and deserted cot, 
I had determined to make my resting 
place for the n ght.—After a momen- 
tary pause Tresumed; wiil youinform 
me who were the proprietors of this 
charming spot; and of their history? 
that house; these mounds of earth, un- 
der which the dead are deposited; 
these walks, and fruit trees ranged in 
artful manner; all informs me this 
spot had once inhabitants. It appears 
they were not unknown to you! why 
is it now deserted by man’s cultur- 
ing Land? that dwelling is now inha- 
bited by owls, ad bais; the wasps 
euter it, and build their clay nests 
against the rafters; the wild deer and 
foxes, bound o’er the walks, man 
made for his pleasures; why is this 
spot deserted? have they all become 
a prey to rapacious deain? if not, 
where are the inhabitants fled? 

The old man rested some minutes, 
with his face between his hands, in 
silence; he was laboring with an emo- 
tion he could not smother. When he 
raised his head his aged cheeks were 
found wet with tears, which had cours- 
ed their furrows; with difficulty he 
suppressed the risitig sob, that was 
struggling to find vent, Time with 


all his invigorating and destructive 
pewers had not by his changability 
elfaced trom his memory years past 
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with all their deeds.” His Janguid 
eyes were never lifted from the 
ground, and be attempted to shake 
off the melancholy impression from 
his mind. You ask me much, said he; 
but I will gratify you: at present we 
must think of something else. You 
no doubt experience the fatigues of 
wandering, and perhaps feel nature’s 
Cravings; my cottage is but a short 
distance from this, it lies over yon 
eastern peak; come with me and par- 
take of my homely fare, which is per- 
haps now ready; if my memory has 
not failed, I will then give you a his- 
tory of the former possessors of this 
deserted cottage. 

‘The old man now arising, conduct- 
ed me by a scarcely legible foot path, 
I had. not before perceived, to the 
brink of a small lake or pond; over 
which a few birch trees, and willows, 
droopingly waved their pending 
branches. ‘The moon as moving un 
clouded through the heavens, sent 
forth its brightest rays; which were 
play fully dancing, and sweeping from 
its dimpled surface, livid sparks of 
imaginary fire. After winding a- 
round this sparkling lake, we with 
some difficulty ascended by a circui- 
tous path, lined with laurel, sassa- 
fras, hazel and shrubby oak, to the 
summit of the hill. 

We then descended on its western 
side under an arcade, formed by wide 
spreading branches of the lofty pine 
and fir trees, which overhung our 
path; and which totally discovered 
Luna heavenly light. We all at once 
seemed invelloped in darkness, so 
great was the difference, and so sud- 
den was the transition, from light to 
shad. At length emerging from this 
dark recess, and tracing the course of 
a hedge of cedars, intermingled with 
a vaigety of shrubs and bushes to the 
foot of the hill, we arrived at a green 
lawn, at the extremity of which, stood 
nis cottage; behind it a steep ledge of 
rocks raised its tormless front. 

As we continued to advance, a dog 
sprung from a small out house, and 
ran fawning towards his master: he 
then advanced wagging his tail to my 
trusty four footed companion, as he 
followed by my side; and who seemed 
to rejoice, in meeting in this place 
with on: of his own species: they 
soon became familiar, and playfully 
bounded together before us, over the 
plain. ‘The door of the cottage pre- 
sently opened, and a female presented 





and gone, fur they rolled before him 





| herself, who ran towards the old man, 
and with endearing fondness, eagerly 
inquired after the cause of his long 
absence. He briefly explained the 
cause by saying, that after finishing 
his daily occupation, he went to visit 
the spot where the remains of those 
who were dear to him, had been de- 
posited. When nearly arrived, he 
perceived a being setting upon one of 
their grassy mounds; he advanced to- 
wards it, and descried it to be this 
stranger, who had wandered from the 
path that leads from the village of 
Greenlow. IL have, continued the old 
man, brought him from thence, my 
daughter, to our cottage, to have food 
and shelter for the night. 

In advancing towards her father, 
she had not perceived me; but as the 
old man was replying to her question; 
perceived a stranger to be in compa- 
ny, it startled her; and with a timt- 








dity she could not suppress, she si- 
dled closer towards hiin, and seized 
him by the arm, Be not alarmed, my 
daughter, continued he; it js a friend 
that L bring, one that claims the 
rights of hospitality. You who have 
always been such a friend to the dis- 
tressed, will take a pleasure now in 
relieving, and sheltering a traveller; 
who has travelled from afar, to 
these wildernesses of nature. Yes, 
father, she replied; you have taught 
me that benevolence is the fountain 
of all virtue those who have sipped 
of its sweets cannot, but with regret, 
take leave of its flowing stream: our 
door is always open to the shelterless 
traveller. But, father, why did not I 
attend you to visit—here her voice 
faultered; she would have said, the 
graves of ber friends. She knew that 
she had touched upon his sorrowing 
chords, which she always felt anxious 
to avoid. Her face was now cast to 
the ground, and with an impressive 
silence, we proceeded to the cottage. 
On entering the door we perceived 
an aged domestic spreading a table 
with the luxuries of the country. My 
eyes, as f entered, instinctively glan- 
ced towards her, whose voice still ton- 
ed in my ears; there was a sweetness 
in the How of her words, and her ex- 
pression was that of a mind replete 
with benevolence. But now my ad- 
miradion was completely wrapt up, in 
the form before me: her countenance 
appeared as fair as her miad. Shewas. 
in the attracting bloom of youth, the 





roses and lillies, appeared harmoni- 
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ously blended in her flushing cheeks; 
and beautifal dark, and natural curl- 
ing ringlets, flowed gracefully down 
her shoulders. As we entered, me- 
Jancholy sensations were visible in 
her glowing countenance; it was tinc- 
tured, with sadness; but this was soon 
effaced by a contented smile which 
dimpled her cheek, and 


‘* Grace was in all her steps; Heaven in her 
eye; 

In every gesture, dignity and love.” 

The domestic took my hat, while she 
advanced and presented me with a 
chair. We sat down to a frugal but 
plentiful repast. L never before felt 
such serene lappiness in any society, 
as I now experienced in this domes- 
tic circle. Afier the old man had of- 
fered upto the most high God a 
thanksgiving, we concluded our meal 


in silence. CLAIRVILLE. 


(To be continued. ) 
— +o 

For the Magazine. 

TO MONTALDO. 


Bear friend, how pregnant are our first few 
years, 
How many faces life advancing wears! 
And when I recollect my school-boy days, 
What various changes have since taken place 
*Mong those companions of our youthful toils, 
Our merry moments and our trivial broils. 
T still remember with what tearful eye 
I bade those academic halls good-bye. 
My heart was full, and when, with books on 
arm, 
I should them all farewell (a last and warm,) 
From heart, my little spites I felt were driven, 
E’en towards the master for the tasks he’d 
given! 
Where now are all those friends, by chance 
or lot? 
Some, not since seen are long ago forgot; 
Some have long left the country of their birth, 
To wander careless o’er a niggard earth; 
Some we have followed to an early tomb; 
Some are “ deep buried in the ocean’s womb;” 
Some who have sought the crimson fields of 
war, : 
Have found untimely graves in realms afar. 
Most have been scatter’d by their destiny, 
And few, but few remain with you and me. 
Sometimes, “tis true, are transient features 
met, 
We cannot quite remember, nor forget, 
*Till prompted by an instinct to inquire, 
The name shoots through the mind like sud- 
den fire, 
And each exclaims, “I thought I knew your 
face,” 


While hearty welcome laughs in the embrace! 
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Thus it is, dear Muntaldo, with life you per- 

ceive, 

Its continual changes each other relieve; 

It is said that the world’s turning round ev’ry 
minute, 

And so is revolving what passes within it. 

When our pleasures get stale, they insipid be- 
come, 

And friendships get old they grow weary to 
some, 

Their attachment from one to another’s trans- 
ferred, 

From this too at last it is changed to a third. 

Some desire to exist, without sorrows and 

cares, 

And imagine that happiness~ then would be 
theirs; 

But in this they mistake, for they surely forget, 

Had we nought to lament, we’d have nought to 
regret; 

They should always consider enjoyments re- 
double, 

To requite us for every misfortune or trouble. 


CZeE Lo sy. 
London Grove Sept. 10, 1818. 
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For the Magazine. 
TO MARY. 


For love of thee, oh have I not’ ranged 
The haunts of lonesome solitude, 
And from the din of the world estranged, 
The laughing look of enjoyment changed, 

For that of trouble’s sombre mood? 


And there aside of the eddying stream, 
Have sank into many a gloomy dream, 
For thee my only fears; 
While thought, by the sorrows of fancy de- 
press’d 
With frequent sobs has broken my rest, 
*Till woke at length in tears. 


For love of thee, oh have I not long 
Resign’d ali other’s smiles for thine? 

I felt not bliss in the loveliest throng, 

Its finest wit and its merriest song, 
Were tasteless without thee to join. 


I’ve often quitted the happiest knot, ¢ 

Where all beside in enjoyment forgot 
Their every worldly care, 

To steal a word or a look from thee, 

For still their pleasures were vapid to me, 
Were love and thee not there. 


Ob then allow me still to hope, 
Continue still that smile; 
Oh let anticipation ope, 
Even with fancy’s false-eyed scope, 
Her flattering joys awhile. 
EvsEBIUS: 
—— 


For the Magazine. 


TO MARIA. 
Ah what alarms invade my anxious breast! 





| What new sensations robs my soul of rest! 









Why fiows life’s stream so quickly through my 
viens? 


Why in my breast this thrilling transport 
reigns? 

Why is my mind by causeless fears opprest; 

And why, in turn, by hope and fear posses sed’ 

Why do I love the gloom of solitude, 

And seek the lonely melancholy wood? 

Why do my hours hang heavy on my hand? 

Why do I shun the joy inspiring band? 

Why aml carelesof the voice of fame? 

Why do my thoughts dwell on Maria’s name? 

Why does my fancy view her lovely bloom, 

Depict the charms her smiling form illume; 

Dwell on her beauties, call her graces forth, 

And paintin glowing tints her matchless worth? 

When o’er the world, night her dark mantle 

throws 

And nature rests in undisturbed repose; 

I seek to lull my anxious soul to rest, 

And calm the tumult of my troubled breast. 

But all in vain; my couch sweet slumber flies, 

Soothes not my cares, nor seals my weary € yes; 

E’en if at last a short repose Ifi nd, 

Fancy still pictures to my anxious mind 

The gentle fair, in all her charms array’d; 

E’en in my dreams I see the matchless maid. 

From love alone can spring the pleasing pain, 

And ! must be a captive in his train. 
WILLIAN. 


For the Magazine 


To Miss M— B—. 


Oh, Margaret! life is bearing on 
My heart her heaviest weight; 
Now its most precious link is gone, 
And we're at war with fate. 


Where e’er I go, its objects rise 
With cold forbidding air; 

And those ’tis virtue to despise, 
Fxult inmyde_ pir 


Though Peace my destiny forsook, 
Their pity would I flee; 

For pity’s what I could not brook 
From aught onearth but thee. 


Perchance it may—may not be given— 
Yet surely thou must know, 

The dearest offerings to Heaven, 
Are tears for guiltless wo. 


I never close my eyes at night, 
Until they sadly see, 

Upon my brow the furrow’d blight, 
Memorial of thee. 


I never close my eyes at night 
*Till mournful prayers have rose, 
For her whose tendernesses might 
Entrance them to repose. 


3 know they’re useless; but perhaps 
They may not a/ways be; 

For when this heart the grave-turf wraps, 
Bliss may descend on thee. 
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(Oh! often may’st thou thither stray 
In peitence and prayer, 

©’er the once warm devoted clay, 
That cannot suffer there.) 


But not till then; | would not think 
Hilarity can shine 

Around thine own, when miseries sink 
So very deep in mine. 

Ab no: 1 would not think thy days 
Are from affliction free, 

When its inveterate cancer preys 
Incurably on me. 


Thy heart, for which I would have dicd, 
And still would die to bless, 

Loved fondly; and though duty chide, 
Can never love me less. 


Ah, had I not this comfort let, 
Would suicide be crime? 
Could he cf every hope bereft, 

Have any claims on time? 


And mine, how strong an interest swells, 
How vehement a love; 

Although no sound of language tells, 
These pensive eyes can prove. 


They turn disgustedly away 
From all the forms they see; 
Nought can persude them to betray 
The taith they owe to thee, 


Beauty's allurements daily glide 
Almost unnoticed by, 

For them there is no charm beside 
The tales of Margaret’s eye. 


Oh, is it in not reveries clad, 
Does it not speak of me? 
Margaret art thou not sometimes ead 
Now I am torn from thee? 
M‘Donatp CLARKE. 


For the Magazine. 
Zo a Watch-paper that was presented bya Friend. 


Yes, little gift, I thee wili keep, 
Nor ever from thee part; 

In memory’s bosom thou shalt sleep 
Beside my throbbing heart. - 


, ' And tho’ that friend prov’d false to me, 
An emblem thou’lt remain, 
Of what she once professed to be, 
Tho’ now she scorns the name. 
HTEBAZILE. 


For the Magazine. 
Not so pruNK AS SOME! 


A man deformed with hunch upon his back, 
Which bore no small resemblance te a pack, 


Such as the Pediars bear, (though something 


shorter); 
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Was one day overtaken on the road, 
By a sad rogue, whose zigzag motion show’d 
That he’d been drinking something besides 
water. 


The bunch’d back man guite fond of fun and 
joke, 
Call’d to this son ef Bacchus. and thus spoke, 
“Did you come straight from yonder town 
I pray” 
“ Straight! to be sure I did, that’s very plain; 
Did you:” “ most certainly.” Then go back 
again, 
For you’ve got monstrous crooked on the 
Way.” R. 








SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1818. 








——— 





Married at Boston, Lyman Harding, 
esq. attorney general of the state of Mis- 
sissippi, to Miss. Elizabeth Abercrombie, 
daughter of the Rev. James Abercrombie, 
D. D. of Philadelphia. 


—ae——— 

The subject of the following well writ- 
ten obituary notice, which we extract from 
the Boston Galaxy, was perhaps little 
known to the inhabitants of this city, not 
connected with the Catholic Church. 
Acquainted with his virtues and revercne- 
ing him as their possessor, we shall gratify 
ourselves, and undoubtedly many of our 
readers, by inserting this delineation of the 
chraraect of this exemplary and useful 


man. Where he was most known, and 


that, contrary to the usual character of 
many clergy, was amongst his flock, 
there he was loved. 


INTERESTING OBITUARY. 

Died, on Saturday last, the 19th inst. 
the Reverend FRANCIS ANTHONY 
MATIGNON, D. D. Ue was born in 
Paris, Nov. 10, 1753. Devoted to letters 
and religion from his earliest youth, his 
progress was rapid and his piety conspic- 
uous. He attached the notice of the 
learned faculty as he passed through the 
several grades of classical and theologi- 
cal studies; and having taken the degree 
of batchelor of divinity, he was ordained 
a Priest, on Saturday, the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1778, the very day of the month 
and week, which, forty years after, was 
to be his last. In the year 1782, he was 
admitted a licentiate, and received the 
degree of doctor of divinity from the col- 
lege of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this 
time he was appoimted regius professor 
of divinity in the college of Navarre, in 
which seminary he performed his duties 
for several years, although his state of 
health was not good. 

His talents and piety had recommend- 
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ed him to the notice of a prelate in great 
credit, (the cardinal De Brienne) who 
obtained for him the grant of an annuity 
from the king, Louis XV1I. which was 
sufficient for all his wants, established 
him in independence, and took away all 
anxiety for the future. But the ways of 
Providence are inscrutable to the wisest 
and best of the children of men. The 
revolution, which dethroned his beloved 
monarch, and stained the altar of his God 
with the blood of holy men, drove Dr. 
Matignon an exile from his native shores. 
He fied to England, where he remained 
several months, and then returned to 
France to prepare for a voyage to the 
United States. He landed in Baltimore, 
and was appointed by Bishop Carroll, 
pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, 
at which place he arrived, August 20, 
1792. e 

The talents of Doctot Matignon were 
of the highest order. In him wes united 
a sound understanding, a rich amd vigor- 
ous imagination, and a !ogical-precision 
of thought. His learning was extensive, 
critical and profound, andall his produc- 
tions were deeply cast, symmetrically 
formed, and beautifully coloured. The 
fathers of the church and the great di- 
vines of every age were his family friends, 
His divinity was not merely speculative, 
nor merely practical; 1: was the blended 
influence of thought, feeling, and action. 
He had learned divinity as a scholar, 
taught it as a professor, felt it as a wor- 
shipper, and diffused it as a faithful pas- 
tor. His genius and his virtues were un- 
derstood; for the wise bowed to his supe- 
rior knowledge and the humble caught 
the spirit of his devotions. With the un- 
believing and doubtful he reasoned with 
the mental strength of the apostle Paul; 
and he charmed back the penitential 
wanderer with the kindness and affection 
of John the Evangelist. His love for 
mankind flowed in the purest current, 
and his piety caught a glow from the in- 
tensity of his feeling. Rigid and scru- 
pulous to himself, he was charitable and 
indulgent to others. ‘Vo youth, ina par- 
ticular manner, he was forgiving and fa- 
therly. With him the tear of penitence 
washed away the stains of error; for he 
had gone up to the fountains of human 
nature, and knew all ks weaknesses. 
Many retrieved from folly and vice 
can bear witness how deeply he was 
skilled in the science of parental govern. 
ment; that science so litile understood 
and, for want of which, so many evils 
arise. It is a proof of a great mind not 
to be soured by misfortunes nor narrow- 
ed by any particular pursuit. Doctor Ma. 
tignon, if possible. grew milder and more 
indulgent as he advanced in years. The 


storms of life had broken the heart of the 
man, but out of its wounds gushed the 
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tide of sympathy and universal christian 
charity. The woes of life crush the fee- 
ble, make more **»pid the dull, and more 
vindictive the proud; but the great mind 
and contrite soul are expanded vith pu- 
rer benevolence, and warmed with 
bright¢r hopes, by suffering—knowing 
that through tribulation and anguish the 
diadem of the saint is won. 

In manners Doctor Matignon was an 
accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicacy of feel- 
ing which made him study the wants 
and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. 
He was well acquainted with the politest 
courtesies of society, for it must not, in 
accounting for his accomplishments, be 
forgotten, that he was born and educated 
in the bosom of refinement; that he was 
associated with chevaliers, and nobles, 
and was patronized by cardinals and pre- 
miers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics mingling in 
society with philosophers and courtiers, 
and still preserving the most perfect 
apostolic purity in their lives and conver- 
versation. The scrutinizing eye of infi- 
del philosophy was upon them, and these 
unbelievers would have heiled it as a tri- 
umph to have caught them in the slight- 
est deviation from their prefessions. But 
no greater proof of the soundness of their 
faith or the ardour of their piety could be 
asked, than the fact, that, from all the 
bishops in France at the commencement 
of the revolution, amounting to one hun- 
dred and thirty eight, but three only were 
found wanting in integrity and good faith, 
when they were put to the test; and it 
was such a test, too, that it could have 
been supported by religion only, In 
passing such an ordeal pride, fortitude, 
philosophy, and even insensibility would 
have failed. The whole strength of hu- 
man nature was shrunken and_ blasted 
when opposed to the bosom of the revo- 
lution. ‘Then the bravest bowed in ter- 
ror, or fled in affright; but then these 
disciples of the lowly Jesus taught man- 
kind how they could suffer for his sake. 

Doctor Matignon loved his native coun- 
try, and always expressed the deepest in- 
terests in her fortunes and fate; yet his 
patriotism never infringed on his philan- 
thropy. He spoke of England asa great 
nation which contained much to admire 
and imitate, and his gratitude kindled at 
the remembrance of British munificence, 
and generosity to the exiled priests of a 
hostile nation of different religious 
creeds, 

When Doctor Matignon came to Bos- 
ton, new trialsawaited him. His prede- 


cessors in this place wanted either tal- 
ents, character or perseverance; and no- 
thing of consequence had been done to- 
wards geathering and directing a flock. 


The good people of New-England were 
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something more than suspecious on the 
subject of his success; they were suspi- 
cious of the Catholic doctrines. Their 
ancestors, from the settlement of the 
country, had been preaching against the 
Church of Rome, and their descendents, 
even the most enlightened, felt a strong 
impression of undefined and undefinable 
dislike, if not hatred, towards every papal 
relation. Absurd and foolish legends 
of tne pope and his religion were in 
common circulation, and the prejudice 
was too deeply rooted to be suddeniy era- 
dicated or even opposed. It required a 
thorough acquaintance with the world to 
know precisely how to meet these sen- 
timents of a whole people. Violence 
and indiscretion would have destroyed all 
hopes of success. Ignorance would have 
expused the catise to sarcasm and con- 
iempt, and enthusiasm, too manifest, 
would have produted a_ reaction that 
would have plunged the infant establish- 
ment in absolute ruin. Doctor Matig- 
non was exactly fitted to encounter all 
these difficulties. And he saw them, and 
knew his task, with the discernment of 
ashrewd politician. With meekn:ss and 
humility he disarmed the proud; with 
prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met 
the captious and slanderous; and so gen- 
tle and so just was his course, that even 
the ceusorious forgot to watch him and 
the malicious were too cunning to attack 
one armed so strong in honesty. For four 
years he sustained the weight of this 
eharge alone, until Providence sent him 
a coad jutor in the person excellent Bish- 
op Cheverus, who seemed made by na- 
ture and fitted by education and grace to 
soothe his griefs by sympathy, (for he ton 
had suffered,) to cheer bim by the bland- 
ishments of taste and aN congenial pru- 
suits-and habits; and in fact, they were as 
far identified as two embodied minds 
could be. These holy seers pursued their 
religious pilgrimage together, blessing 
and being blessed, for more than twenty 
years; and the young Elisha had receiv- 
ed a double portion of the spirit and 
worn the mantle of his friend and guide, 
long before the sons of the prophets 
heard the cry of my father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen there- 
of May the survivor find consolation in 
the religion he teaches, and long be kept 
on his journey to bless.the cruise of oil 
in the dwellings of poverty and widow- 
hood, and to cleanse by the power of God 
the leprosy of the sinful soul. 

Far from the sepulchre of his fathers 
repose the ashes of the good and great 
Doctor Matignon; but his grave is not 
as among strangers; for it was watered 
by the tears of an affectionate flock, and 
his memory is cherished by al] who va- 
lue learning, honour genius, or love de- 
votion. 








The writer of this brief notice offers it 
as a faintand rude memorial only of the vir. 
tues of the man whose character ie ven- 
erated. Time must assuage the wounds 
of grief before he, who joved him most, 
and knew him best, can attempt his epi- 
taph. L. 

—— 
HEALTH OEFICE, 
September 26, 1818. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadel- 
phia, from Sept. 19, to Sept. 26. 











, 53 4 2 
DISEASES. 3 3 § DISEASES. = 3 
233 2 § 
Angina Pectoris 1 0% itemorrhage 1 0 
Abscess QO 1¢tnflam. of brain O 1 
Cholera Morbus 0 33 Bowels 0 1 
Consump. lungs 4 2 g Liver 1 0 
Dropsy Insanity 1 0 
inthe brain O 1 By Laudanum 1 O 
Drowned QO 1$ Old age 2 Q 
Dysentery ae 3 Still-born 0 1 
Debility 2 3% Teething 0 1 
Fever, Remittent 2 0$ Unknown 1 0 
Typhus 1 0 ; 
Puerperal 3 0% 22 17 
Hectic 1 0 a 
Hives 0 23 Total 39 


Of the above there were, 





Under 1 year 8 § From 50 to 60 1 

From 1 to 2 5 $ 60 70 0 
= § S 70 80 6 
5 10 0 3 80 90 4 
10 20 1 90 100 0 
20 30 7 100 110 0 
30 40 7 
40 50 38 Total 39 


By order of the Board of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 


State of the Thermometer. 


9 o’clock. 120’clock. 3 o’clock. 


Sept. 21, 65 65 66 
22, 65 66 68 
23, 64 66 68 
24, 64. 67 69 
25, 65 70 74 
26, 67 71 72 
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